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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
- “Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 


Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 


by Senator CHARLES E. Curtis, Kansas. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE Freperick W. MaGrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


Married Teachers Barred 


T LAST the above headline, so frequently seen in American newspapers, 
A is accurate. The Board of Education of Monroe County, Tennessee, 
has adopted a resolution to employ no married men or women as 
teachers in the county’s rural schools. Usually the headline, “Married Teach- 
ers Barred,” merely means that married women are not allowed to teach 
the young. 

That is what the Monroe County Board of Education set out to do. But 
at last a woman member of a board of education has seen not only the injustice 
of making marriage a bar to the employment of women teachers in the public 
schools, but has seen, we believe, the way to halt the movement against married 
women. Carrie Fain, the only woman member of the Monroe County Board 
of Education, simply insisted that the proposed resolution barring married 
women from the schools of the county be made to apply to men also Mrs. 
Fain won the support of two men members of the board for her amendment, 
and the resolution was adopted committing the county to the policy of employ- 
ing no married teachers of either sex. 

We have a notion that Mrs. Fain has nothing against married men or 
married women. We feel, somehow, that she had a sense of humor and a sense 
of the dramatic. Perhaps she knew that an effort to defeat the resolution 
against married women (she could have done so, as two of the other four 
members of the board were opposed to it) would have brought no attention 
from the public outside of Monroe County. The defeat of the resolution would 
have been of benefit to the women teachers of that county, but would have had 
no widespread effects. 

But the solemn amendment of the resolution making it apply equally to 
men and women brought attention everywhere. It was a “front page story” 
for newspapers. 

We feel a little gleeful about it, not because we object to the employment 
of married men as teachers. As a matter of fact, more women lost their jobs 
than men. The superintendent is reported as saying that five men and nine- 
teen women lost their jobs under the new ruling. 

Our glee arises from the conviction that men school teachers and members 
of school boards everywhere will hear about this logical action of the Monroe 
County Board of Education; that it will remain in their minds; that it will 
be an effective block to their starting a movement to oust married women 
from their positions as school teachers. 

Certainly, we believe, five married men in Manted ‘County today have some 
comprehension of the way a woman feels when is told that she is not 
wanted because she is married. 

We hope, now that the point has been made, the bitaot board will decide 
that neither married men nor married women should be prohibited from 
teaching, and the twenty-four teachers will get their jobs back. But we hope 
that there will always be somebody on every board of education throughout 


the country to propose such an amendment to any resolution intended to 
prevent married women from teaching. 
If marriage is to be made a bar to employment in the public schools, the 
bar should close the way to all married persons, not just to married women. 
An Excellent Example 
N Thursday, April 11, in Caxton Hall, London, a meeting was held 
O which we predict will be far-reaching in = consequences. It was 
the third annual meeting-.of the Open Door neil, a British Feminist 
organization, but it was more than a mere annual meeting. 
On the preliminary agenda the following resolution, proposed by the 
Executive Committee appears: 
“The Open Door Council assembled in annual general meeting on the eve 
of the first general election (1929) in which women will vote on the same 
terms as men, calls upon the political parties and all Parliamentary candidates 


to place in their party programs and election addresses a pledge to initiate 
and ‘support such legislation as will give to women full economic rights.” 

Armed with the vote women no longer need endure economic serfdom. 
Nor do they need to beg their emancipation from office-holders. With the 
vote they can strike, and strike effectively, for economic freedom. And this 
apparently they propose to do in England, thereby setting an excellent 
example to women elsewhere. 


= 

Equal 
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LIN of Portland, vice-chairman of 

the National Woman’s Party, is 
credited by the Portland Evening News 
with obtaining the passage of a separate 
domicile act in Maine. 

Under Representative Laughlin’s meas- 
rue, the domicile of a married woman for 
purposes of voting, office-holding, and jury 
service is to be determined just as the 
domicile of any other citizen is deter- 
mined without reference to her marriage. 

The House of Representatives Judiciary 
Committee, of which Representative 
Laughlin is a member, reported the meas- 
ure unanimously, and only one vote was 
cast against it in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

The measure passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives without opposition, but met 
with opposition from three State Sena- 
tors when it reached the upper House. 

At the time of the last report from 
Maine, the bill was before Governor 
William Tudor Gardiner for his signature. 

Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
signed a similar bill in New York. As 
originally introduced, the New York meas- 
ure provided for complete separate domi- 
cile, but was amended so that as passed 
it provided separate domicile only for 
voting and office-holding. 

Connecticut recently defeated a meas- 
ure providing for separate domicile, while 
the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Nevada, 
Colorado, and New Jersey have adopted 
separate domicile laws. 


RR ot Portiana, GAIL LAUGH- 


N connection with the defeat of the 
separate domicile measure in Connec- 
ticut, the Danbury (Connecticut) Times 
published an editorial on the House Ju- 


~ 


diciary Committee’s action from which we 
reprint the following excellent excerpts: 

wes Se Small injustices eat out the 
heart of true affection. Things that are 
really no great hardship impair the har- 
mony of lives. 


“Now Elsie Hill, who is the daughter 
of the late distinguished Ebenezer J. Hill, 
who successfully represented this district 
in Congress for a score of years, and al- 
ways saw to it that there was enough 
tariff on hats, resents the manner in which 
the law of Connecticut treats women with 
respect to domicile. She wants women 
to have the same right to pick the place 
where they will vote and pay taxes that 
the men have. She doesn’t want to be 
a mere appanage of her husband in these 
respects. He doesn’t wish her to be. Her 
husband is a distinguished law professor 
and rather liberal, and believes in Equal 
Rights for men and women under the law. 


“Elsie Hill sent to the General Assem- 
bly a bill giving the same right of domi- 
cile to women and the bill was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, which 
made an unfavorable report. If women 
obtained this privilege, they might wish to 
be judges in Connecticut city courts, as 
they are already in other States. What 
an awful sharing of the breasts of the 
chicken that would be. Already the wom- 
en are presumptuous enough to demand 
an Equal Right and duty to serve on 
juries. 

“So the bill was confided to Represen- 
tative Epaphroditus Peck, who did his 
duty with conscientious unction. Women, 
he said, really suffer no hardship in this 
State because they cannot pick their own 
domiciles. ‘Look,’ he said, ‘at the Duchess 
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Maine Passes Separate Domicile Act 


of Torlonia. Did not the courts say that 
she might choose her own domicile?’ 


“The Duchess of Torlonia was a Green- 
wich girl who married a foreign nobleman, 
who broke a chair on her, and flaunted 
another woman in the presence of the peo- 
ple of a great city. 

“To get her right to choose a domicile 
under Connecticut law the Countess Tor- 
lonia, that is to say Elsie Moore, had to 
leave her husband and go to law. She 
had to employ a pretty good lawyer, whose 
fees, always well earned, are seldom small. 
With the assistance of William H. Com- 
ley, State’s attorney for Fairfield County, 
she did get the right to pick her own 
home. 

“It took time, it was a bitter fight, it 
was costly, and it was a hardship, a great 
hardship, Representative Epaphroditus 
Peck to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“It was the rule in Europe that a hus- 
band might beat his wife, not too hard 
and the stick must not be too heavy. He 
must stop short of killing her. When first 
somebody proposed a law that a man must 
not beat his wife, some Epaphroditus of 
that time reporting the bill unfavorably, 
assured the Legislature that most hus- 


bands do not beat their wives, that there 


is really no hardship and no need for a 
remedy. ..... 

“There was a time when this county was 
rather pronounced in its expressions of 
affection for Congressman Hill. There 
ought to be enough of it remaining to 
secure for his daughter the right to pick 
the place where she will have her legal 
domicile and pay her taxes, for this is a 
human right which belongs to all who are 
of full age and competent before the law.” 


Representative Owen for Equality . 


gathered at National Hearquarters 

of the National Woman’s Party, 
despite the cold rain that made the eve- 
ning of April 11 unpleasant, and ap- 
plauded long and enthusiastically when 
Representative Ruth Bryan Owen, new 
member of Congress from Florida, an- 
nounced her fidelity to the stand taken by 
her mother forty years ago in favor of 
equal opportunity for women with no re- 
strictions. 

The reception in honor of Representa- 
tive Owen was given under the auspices 
of the newly organized Young Women’s 
Council of the National Woman’s Party. 
Mabel Van Dyke, chairman of the Young 
Women’s Council, presided. She first in- 
troduced Jane Norman Smith, chairman 
of the National Council of the Woman’s 


Party. 


N LARGE and appreciative audience 


Mrs. Smith described the way in which 
State laws can be easily brought in har- 
mony with the Equal Rights Amendment 
when it is made a part of the nation’s 
basic law, citing as examples specific 
Equal Rights measures now being adopted 
by various States, and citing the fact that 
many States now have labor laws apply- 
ing to men and women alike, including 
laws restricting the number of hours per- 
sons of either sex may work, which have 
been upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

“Thus we see,” she said, “that the Equal 
Rights Amendment will not do many of 
the things people who do not know any- 
thing about it say it will do.” 

Mrs. Smith described an amusing and 
enlightening incident which had occurred 
at dinner at the Grace Dodge Hotel. As 
the dining-room was crowded, Mrs. Smith 


was placed at a table with another wom- 
an whom she did not know. Observing 
the large number of women in the dining- 
room, the other woman asked if a woman’s 
club convention was being held. Mrs. 
Smith did not know. The other woman 
said, “I don’t know much about women’s 
clubs, but the only one I am opposed to 
is that ‘Equal Rights Club,’” obviously 
unaware that she was talking to the na- 
tional chairman of that organization. 

“Do you believe mothers should have 
equal rights to the care, custody, guardian- 
ship, and earnings of their minor chil- 
dren?” Mrs. Smith asked. 

“Of course,” the woman replied. | 
“Do you believe that- women should 
serve on juries, and hold public office on 

the same terms as men?” 
“Why, certainly.” 
Mrs. Smith went on down the line of 
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present discriminations against women in 
the law, and every time the woman re- 
plied that she believed in complete equal- 
ity. Mrs. Smith pointed out that women 
are now liable for support of their fami- 
lies, and that women are paying alimony 
to divorced husbands. 

“Do you believe that women should 
have the right to sell their labor on the 
same terms with men? Do you believe 
they should be allowed to work for pay 
after 10 o’clock at night if they want to?” 

“Of course,” the woman replied. 

“Then you really do believe in Equal 
Rights,” Mrs. Smith told her, and de- 
scribed the way in which the amendment 
would operate. 

“It is not a long step from approving 
the principle of Equal Rights to support- 
ing the Equal Rights Amendment as a 
means of establishing equality between 
men and women,” Mrs. Smith said to her 
audience at the reception. 

“Rhoda Fox Graves, the first woman 
member of the New York State Legisla- 
ture, has always supported Equal Rights, 
and has always spoken in favor of the 
specific Equal Rights bills before the New 
York Legislature. 

“We now have a President who has said 
that he approves the principle of Equal 
Rights and equal opportunity. We have 
a Vice-President who is whole-heartedly 
for Equal Rights, and introduced the 
amendment in the Senate. We have more 
and more congresswomen who support 
Equal Rights, either the’ amendment 
specifically or the principle of Equal 
Rights.” 

Mrs. Smith then introduced Representa- 
tive Owen, and as she stepped to the plat- 
form she received long applause. Repre- 
sentative Owen told of her childhood in 
Washington—her father, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, came to Congress when she 


was five years old—and of her determina- 
tion, even as a child, to be a member of 
Congress some day. She told of her early 
study of politics, of playing along the 
street beside the present headquarters of 
the National Woman’s Party, always in- 
sisting upon facing the Capitol, no matter 
what game she played. She told of the 
ridicule heaped upon the pioneer Femi- 
nists, and of the rapid movement toward 
equality in this century. She described 
the first small efforts of women to work 
together in women’s clubs, of the timidity 
which marked their efforts and the oppo- 
sition with which they were faced. 

“As I look back through the years, talk- 
ing tonight to a group which is interested 
in equalizing the status of men and wom- 
en, [ am glad that I can pay my first 
tribute to a mother who saw clearly a 
generation ago what we see today. When 
I asked her long ago what work was suit- 
able for a woman to do, she said to me: 

““‘Any work which a woman can do as 
well as a man or better, that obviously is 
her work. If a woman cannot do the 
work, competition will soon weed her out. 
You don’t need artificial barriers to keep 
women from doing work they cannot do. 
Therefore select any work you want to do, 
train yourself for it, and God speed you!’ ” 

Representative Owen then expressed 
her gratification that, in her campaign 
for Congress, she was treated not only 
with courtesy, but with fair play and co- 
operation. 

“T always said in my speeches, ‘I am 
not going to ask the women to vote for 
me because I am a woman, but I am ask- 
ing the men not to vote against me be- 
cause lam awoman. We do not want to 
see an inefficient woman put into office 
merely because she is a woman. Her 
qualifications for service should be the 
only guide.” 


Persian Women Win Skirmish in Their 


first victory in the fight for freedom. 
They may now walk in public with 
their husbands, one wife at a time. 

The wily modernizing shah has framed 
this first emancipation law in such a way 
as to strike his first veiled blow at poly- 
gamy, for it does not state merely that 
women may appear in public. It reads 
the other way around, as follows: 

“Henceforth, throughout the length and 
breadth of Persia, a man may conduct 
his wife through no matter what public 
street and into no matter what public 
place of reunion, such ‘as a theater, restau- 
rant or cabaret.” It must be noted that 
the law reads “his wife,” not “his wives.” 

The chief of police of Teheran empha- 
sized this point in the revolutionary edict 
when he, the first of all men in all the 


[are women of Persia have won their 


By Priscilla Ring 
(Associated Press Correspondent) 


history of Persia, walked the streets of the 
capital the day the law was promulgated 
with one of his four legal wives trotting 
beside him. 

All other high officials and as many citi- 
zens as dared defy the maledictions of 
the priests followed the example of the 
chief of police, so that it is now no rare 
sight in Teheran to behold a woman, still 
heavily veiled, but nevertheless an au- 
thentic woman, parading publicly with a 
man. The squabbles which must go on be- 
hind the lattices of Persian harems as to 
which wife shall have the first turn at 
stepping-out and which the next turn, and 
so on toll inevitably polygamy’s first knell. 

Veils are sure to go, too, for women who 


Equal Rights 


Representative Owen spoke of the 
“woman-to-woman” patriotism which 
causes every woman to feel a little hap- 
pier when she learns of some other wom- 
an’s success in business, a profession or 
politics. This loyalty of women to women 
can be a great force for the advancement 
of women and for the good of the country, 
Representative Owen said. The country 
needs the work of women in public ser- 
vice, just as a home needs both a man and 
a woman. 


“T am glad I am living at this period 
when all the dreams of women through 
the years are beginning to be realized,” 
Representative Owen said, “All fields are 
woman’s today if she is willing to conquer 
them. 

‘““T feel in Congress that I represent not 
only my district, but millions of women. 
Every mistake a woman in public office 
makes today makes it harder for other 
women for the next fifty years. Every- 
thing we do creditably makes it easier for 
other women in the years to come. We 
have a responsibility to all womankind. 


“T am proud of my seven women col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives. 
I am glad they are just the kind of women 
they are. 

“T am glad tonight to acknowledge my 
debt to the women who have gone before, 
making it easier for me, and my debt to 
the women who will eome after. -[ shall 
try to make the way easier for them.” 


GAIN long applause showed the ap- 

preciation with which the large num- 

ber of women, and a few men, present 

viewed the stand Representative Owen 

took. 

Miss Van Dyke closed the meeting with 

an invitation to the guests to meet Repre- 
sentative Owen. 


Battle for Freedom 


are admitted into the company of men 
are more determined to be seen than to be 
heard. 

The priests in this most fanatical of all 
Moslem countries are the leaders of the 
revolt against the emancipation of women, 
but it is believed here that it is only a 
question of a few weeks until the shah 
crushes this opposition just as Emir 
Amanullah did in Kabul, by slipping 
nooses round the necks of a number of the 
most virulent priests and dangling them 
in public places for the reactionaries to 
behold and muse upon. 

The impetus for the recent emancipa- 
ting law came from Queen Sureya, who, 
visiting Teheran with the Emir en route 
to Afghanistan after their European tour, 
made such a scene because she was not 
permitted to appear at the official recep- 
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tion and so ruffled the shah with her tales 
of the European festivities which she had 
graced that the would-be emulator of 


Turkey’s Ghai and Afghanistan’s Amanul- 
lah swore then and there that he would 
do something about it. He could not get 
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the law passed before Queen Sureya left 
for Kabul, but the shah no longer needs 
to dread her next visit. 


Equal Rights in Maryland 


IVE bills to remove discriminations 
against women and one bill to add 
more discriminations, were intro- 

duced into the 1929 session of the General 
Assembly of Maryland. The Maryland 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party 
watched the progress of these measures 
with unabated interest till the last day 
of the session. The net result of the cam- 
paign was the passage of three bills 
removing discriminations, which were 
signed by Governor Ritchie on April 11, 
and the prevention of the passage of the 
bill to add more discriminations, i. e., the 
ten-hour bill, for women only. This meas- 
ure applied to all industries except do- 
mestic service. The Woman’s Party asked 
that it be amended to apply alike to men 
and women. It was never brought out of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and con- 
sequently died an unmourned death. 

The five bills introduced to remove dis- 
criminations were the Woman Juror’s 
Bill, the Equal Guardianship measure, 
one to remove all preferences based on sex 
in the granting of letters of administra- 
tion, another authorizing the appoint- 
ment of women as well as men as commis- 
sioners for division of intestate’s estate, 
and a fifth relating to the acquisition of 
property passing from one spouse to an- 
other. 

The last three named bills were intro- 
duced by the Honorable Fendall A. Mar- 
bury, who succeeded in successfully pass- 
ing through both houses of the General 
Assembly the bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of women commissioners and the 
bill relating to property passing from one 
spouse to another. The House Judiciary 
Committee of which Mr. Marbury was 
a member refused to take any action on 
the bill removing all preferences based on 
sex in the granting of letters of admin- 
istration and that bill died in the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

The Woman Juror’s Bill, sponsored by 
the Woman Lawyer’s Association with 
the active co-operation of the Maryland 
Branch, National Woman’s Party, and the 
endorsement of fifteen other city and 
State-wide organizations of women, was 
introduced by Senator Levin. Helen 
Elizabeth Brown was legislative agent for 
the bill. A hearing was granted in the 
Senate Chamber on March 12. Owing to 
the illness of Miss Brown the hearing was 
conducted by Helen Sherry. Senator 


Levin proved a worthy champion of the 
measure. In a single-handed fight against 
almost solid opposition, he logically and 
forcefully presented the arguments and 
substituted the bill for the unfavorable 


By Dora G. Ogle, 
Legislative Chairman of the Maryland 
Branch, National Woman's Party 


report. The vote on the bill brought out 
only three in favor, Senators Levin, Sped- 
den and Chambers. Because of such over- 
whelming opposition the bill was not 
brought out on the floor of the House. 

It was around the Equal Guardianship 
Bill that the big Feminist fight waged. 
The bill was sponsored by the Maryland 
Branch, National Woman’s Party, the 
State Federation of Republican Women’s 
Clubs, the Democratic Women of Mary- 
land, the City Federation of Republican 
Women’s Clubs, the Women Lawyer’s 
Association, National Housewives, Inc., 
the First District Public Health Associa- 
tion of Baltimore County, the College 
Club, the Women’s Progressive League, 
and the Farm Women’s Council. 

Senator Beck introduced the straight 
Woman’s Party measure drawn by 
Burnita Shelton Matthews. Mr. Marbury 
introduced the measure redrawn at his 
request by Helen Elizabeth Brown, elimi- 
nating the testamentary guardianship. 


HEARING was held in the House 

Judiciary Committee, conducted by 
the legislative agent for the bill, Dora G. 
Ogle, legislative chairman of the Maryland 
Branch National Woman’s Party. Repre- 
sentatives from both Democratic and Re- 
publican women’s organizations spoke for 
the measure. Burnita Shelton Matthews 
spoke on the merits of the bill. At the 
conclusion of the program Blanche Green 
and Lula Buchs volunteered their own 
individual appeals, the latter explaining 


that she wished to voice the thoughts of 


the great mass of women who were unable 
to speak for themselves. 

One of the members of the committee 
afterwards said that it was the most im- 
pressive hearing that had been held in 
the committee during the present session. 
Another member told Mrs. Matthews it 
was a great pleasure to hear a woman 
lawyer argue. 

Because of the number of favorable 
senators, the first effort was to bring out 
the Beck Bill (Senate Bill 238) and pass 
it over to the House. Mary Moss Well- 
bourn came from Washington and helped 
most effectively in getting out the vote. 
A favorable majority was recorded and 
the bill was brought out passing with a 
vote of 15 to 12. Senator Levin, the Jury 
Bill champion, came in late and asked 
to be recorded “no.” Immediately the 
president of the Senate reversed his vote, 


followed quickly by Senator Meyers of 
Baltimore City, and the bill was lost by 
a vote of 13 to 14. Strenuous efforts were 
made to revive it. In order to have the 
bill reconsidered it was necessary to meet 
Senator Levin’s objection to the joint ac- 
tion for damages clause. A compromise 
was reached by eliminating the phrase “or 
refuses to sue.” This change in the meas- 
ure would necessitate the parents taking 
action jointly or not at all. 

After this compromise and several days 
delay the bill was reconsidered, recom- 
mitted, amended by committee and 
brought out favorably with amendments, 
passing the Senate with a vote of 24 to 3. 
Senators Coad, Roe and Ward voted 
against. Senator Squier asked to be ex- 
cused from voting, Senator Sasscer was 
absent. Those voting for the measure 
were MacIntosh, Beauchamp, Beck, Bouse, 
Chambers, Colgan, Crockett, Cromwell, 
Englar, Ensor, Fooks, Gunter, Jones, 
Keedy, Kennedy, Levin, Linthicum, 
Meyers, Mitchell, McCardell, Naylor, Par- 
ran, Spedden and Withgott. 

Because of the lateness of the session 
the passage of the bill through the House 
was endangered by the general tangle of 
the last-week measures. 

Only three days of the session remained 
when the measure automatically passed 
its first reading in the House. On Friday 
the bill was sent to the House Judiciary 
Committee, on Saturday a member of the 
committee started a rumor that the bill 
was lost. Naturally this brought great 
excitement in the Feminist camp with an 
extraordinarily busy Sunday on telephone 
and telegraph lines and visits to influen- 
tial members of the Legislature in order 
to find out how and why bills were lost 
and what was to be done about it if they 
were lost. 

Strangely enough the bill was in the 
committee’s hands on Monday morning. 
And, even though it was the last, most 
busy day of the session, the committee 
used the whole morning in discussing how 
to amend the measure. The result of 
their considerations was to grant to the 
mothers of Maryland joint natural guardi- 
anship with the fathers in the care, cus- 
tody, welfare and education of the child. 
They were particularly careful to deprive 
the mother of any right to the services 
and earnings of the children, or any right 
to participate in action for damages un- 
less the father were dead or had forfeited 
his guardianship. | 

One of the members was quoted as say- 
ing, “What would a mother know about 
her child’s services and earnings?” 
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Another said, “It would never do to 
have joint ownership of a child’s services 
and earnings. No employer would make 
out two checks to two parents.” 

Another volunteered that “Joint action 
for damages would be impossible for the 
parents would never agree.” 

Senator Levin’s own pet objection to the 
joint action for damages, was, that if it 
were legally possible for the parents to 
employ separate lawyers, his fee would 


be cut in half. As a lawyer, whose living 
depended on his lawyer’s fees, he would 
have to oppose the bill. Senator Coad 
summed up his conclusions with “It’s a 
vicious bill.” 

Unlike lobbying for jury service, the 
arguments did not revolve around the 
status of women, i. e., whether women 
were human beings or not. Rather it slid 
gracefully into the philosophy of mar- 
riage; whether marriage was a partner- 
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ship, or whether it was not a partnership, 
but a status “as the law books declared 
it was.” 

To be fair to the large majority of the 
members of the House, the bill would have 
passed as it was written had it been al- 
lowed to come out of committee un- 
amended. It was deliberately mutilated 
by a few committee members who have yet 
to learn that real marriage is a partner- 
ship. 


Women Should Remember— 


‘< T is important,” once wrote that 
great historian, the late Lord Ac- 
ton, “that people should believe 
that events occurred as they did occur, 
and not as they did not.” 

It is timely then for women to realize 
that they are not sweeping forward as 
a triumphant sex in the sense that every 
apparently new privilege is an innovation. 
Only too often the most that is being 
achieved is a recovery of something that 
women in the Stuart or Hanoverian 
epochs stupidly let slip. 

To come down to eases. What a pean 
went up when some five years ago a dis- 


tinguished lady was made Sheriff of 


Canterbury! The first woman sheriff in 
English history. Another glorious ad- 
vance—and so on and so forth. 

The Record Office list of sheriffs tells 
a different tale from that. Both in 1216 
and 1217, Nicolaa de la Haye was sheriff 
in Lincolnshire. In 1236 and 1237 Ela 
Countess of Salisbury was sheriff of Wilt- 
shire. From 1301-3 Margaret, widow of 
the Earl of Cornwall, was sheriff of Rut- 
land. 

Again, in 1449, Cicely Duchess of War- 
wick was sheriff for Worcestershire, and 
as late as 1650 Anne Clifford Countess of 
Dorset held that office in Westmoreland. 

Similar reflections apply to other politi- 
cal “advances” of women. Proud as we 
are of our women members of Parliament, 
it is very chastening to reflect that women 
sat in the Witanagemot, the Saxon Parlia- 
ment, and that Matthew Paris informs us 
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that King John summoned to the Temple 
Church in London not only his nobles and 
abbots, but the great abbesses td one of 
those national taxing assemblies which 
were the embryo germ of Parliament long 
before the two Houses were separated. 

In 1277 the Abbesses of Wilton, Bark- 
ing, St. Mary’s, Winchester and Shaftes- 
bury were summoned to a great council to 
treat upon monetary matters. 

Women peers in their own right are 
rigorously excluded from the present 


House. of Lords, but in the thirty-fifth 


year of Edward III, no less than nine 
peeresses who held land in Ireland were 
called up to a Parliament, which was to 


treat, principally, Irish affairs. In 1306. 


the great abbesses were again summoned 
to a Parliament. 

A long and interesting history narrates 
the varying fortunes of women as voters 
at parliamentary and local elections. It 
has often been remarked that the inden- 
tures for the election of knights of the 
shire sometimes bore female names upon 
their seals — as, for example, those of 
Lucia Countess of Kent (1412) and Mar- 
garet Vavasour (1415). 

In 1644 Coke in his “Institutes” cas- 


ually classes women among those having 
no votes, and this unfortunate dictum was 
followed for centuries, although with a 
good many protests, a case being actually 
fought and lost by women in 1868. 

Something parallel to this was going on 
in France. Throughout the Middle Ages 
women of noble and of burgess birth there 
enjoyed the same privileges as men. The 
women of Beaumont had the express writ- 
ten privilege given to them to vote in all 
elections as far back as 1183. And yet 
Frenchwomen today have no vote! 

In France women lost voting power in 
1789; in England it was not finally settled 
that women could not vote until 1868. 
Present political rights are a revival— 
not an innovation. Queen Mary’s Privy 
Councillorship merely accentuates the 
fact that the Privy Council has were 
been open to women. 

Professional sex struggles are no new 
thing either. Five great women lawyers 
lectured in medieval Bologna, the mother 
of all universities. Salerno in early days 
trained many women doctors. 

As early as 1421 the men physicians of 
England were petitioning Parliament that 
“no unlearned man nor any woman should 
practice physic.” 

One wonders how many more centuries 
it will be before men get over being scared 
of women. About five, I fancy—but then 
I was ever an optimist. At all events, 
women should take their own progress 
very calmly, and not grow conceited about 
the commonplaces of the Middle Ages. 


Emma Willard—Conservative Radical 


HEN we contrast the educational 
and professional opportunities 
which women accept as a matter 
of course today with those that were so 
grudgingly allowed them a century ago, 
we begin to realize what a debt of grati- 
tude all women owe to Emma Willard. 

A little over a hundred years ago, wom- 
en were distinctly an ignorant class, and 
in their case ignorance was synonymous 
with charm and virtue. Public opinion 


held firmly to the belief that education 
was unnecessary for women, that any- 
thing beyond the mere rudiments and a 
bit of embroidery, painting, or singing 


Editor’s Note: This new slant on Emma Willard 
is taken by Alma Lutz, secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Committee of the National Woman's Party, in 
a biography she has written for publication May 3. 


would unsex them, undermine their 
health, and so menace the welfare of the 
race. 

It was in these days that Emma Wil- 
lard, then a young schoolmistress in 
Middlebury, Vermont, realized the in- 
justice and short-sightedness of the un- 
equal educational opportunities offered 
girls and boys. It became her life pur- 
pose to free women from ignorance and 
to enlarge their sphere by education. 


As early as 1814 in her Female Semi- 
nary in Middlebury and later in her Semi- 
nary in Troy, New York, she included 
higher subjects in the curriculum and 
proved to the public that none of the 
much-prophesied dire calamities followed 
such study. Her “Plan for Improving 
Female Education,” presented to the 
New York Legislature in 1819 with the 
hope that the State would endow an edu- 
cational institution for young ladies, far 
surpassed in influence anything which had 
at that time been proposed or considered. 

Her courageous and persistent stand 
for the education of women so changed 
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public opinion that seminaries and high 
schools for girls, then colleges and co- 
educational institutions gradually became 
a part of our national life. 

Although to the Feminist of today, 
Emma Willard seems very conservative, 
she was distinctly a daring pioneer. She 
was the first woman publically to take her 
stand for the higher education of women, 
the first to make definite experiments to 
prove the female mind capable of compre- 
hending higher studies. When in 1818 


she talked over with legislators the merits 
of her “Plan for Improving Female Edu- 
cation,” she was probably the first woman 
lobbyist. She was one of the first.women 
to write text-books on geography, history, 
and astronomy, and was probably the first 
woman to provide scholarships for girls. 

To Emma Willard, the advancement of 
women was dependent first and foremost 
upon education. Convinced that nothing 
should be done to cast the higher educa- 
tion of women into disrepute, she refused 
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to ally herself with the other women’s 
movements that sprang up. In 1833, how- 
ever, she expressed her disapproval of the 
laws which discriminated unjustly against 
women, and said, “I leave this matter to 
the reflection of those who regulate the 
law, and to the many educated women 
who are rising up, and who will hereafter 
be capable of investigating our rights and 
explaining our claims.” Her work was 
to educate women, and through education 
to free them. 


The Equal Rights Amendment and Restrictive Labor 


Council of the Association for the 

Advancement of Colored Women on 
April 6, Ruth Hudnut briefly sketched 
the reasons for the Feminist movement, 
pointing out that the new democracy 
formed after the Revolution was a democ- 
racy in name only, excluding half the 
population because of sex and another 
large portion because of race. 

Tracing the movement from its articu- 
late beginning with the first Equal Rights 
Convention in 1848, Miss Hudnut out- 
lined what remained to be accomplished 
before the purpose of the pioneers, Equal 
Rights, could be obtained. She empha- 
sized that the next step on the program 
was the Equal Rights Amendment, which 
would do two very definite things for 
women, make them equal before the law 
with men and write into the the Consti- 
tution a bill of rights for American 
womanhood, setting an ideal which we 
might not now approach, but which would 
be the expressed standard of the nation. 

“The principal opposition toward this 
amendment comes from those fearing its 
effect on restrictive labor legislation for 
women,” Miss Hudnut said, and showed 
by a series of quotations and figures from 
the Women’s Bureau report that the ef- 
fect of this legislation was neither as bad 
nor as good as has been claimed. 

“In fact in many cases, the laws are 
shown to have practically no effect. If,” 
she declared, “it is true, as the women’s 
Bureau claims, that the enlightened em- 
ployer and public opinion are educated to 
a point where, ‘the adoption of the shorter- 
hour standards is an almost universal 
development’ and ‘if it is not achieved by 


S ‘conncit before the Industrial 
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law it is brought about by some other 
economic factor or policy,’ then even if 
the amendment did destroy restrictive 
labor legislation, the result would not be 
disastrous to working women, because cus- 
tom has set certain standards and few em- 
ployers would have the hardihood to defy 
custom. In this matter as in most mat- 
ters, custom has greater strength than 
law. Under these circumstances, it 
scarcely seems possible that enlightened 
women can oppose an amendment which 
affects indirectly every man and woman 
in the United States and sets a demo- 
cratic ideal of sex equality, in order to 
preserve certain labor laws which are 
today of minor importance and affect only 
about one-fourth of the wage-earning 
women, who are themselves only one-fifth 
to one-fourth of all the women in the 
United States. 

“Moreover as the amendment empha- 
sizes the idea of equality, it minimizes 
sex differences. Negro women realize, per- 
haps, more than white women the im- 
portance of belittling differences and the 
disastrous results to Negroes themselves 
of this argument when applied to race. 
Labor laws for women set them apart 
as a special group, different from men, 
something the employer always tells him- 
self in paying them lower wages, and in 
this respect such legislation is especially 
dangerous. It is, indeed, a palliative, 
helping to reduce hours and better condi- 
tions in the past for women workers in 
certain woman-employing industries, but 
never reaching the root of the evil, which 


is the very factor such laws help to create, 
sex difference, carrying with it the con- 
cept of sex inferiority. 

“The great economic ills of women are 
not long hours, but low wages and ab- 
sence of opportunity, and they are im- 
bedded in the heart of the woman problem 
itself, only to be eradicated by an accept- 
ance of the concept of equality, toward 
which the Equal Rights Amendment is 
an important step.” 

Questions followed Miss Hudnut’s talk, 
and she was able to answer her hearers by 
reference to the Women's Bureau report. 
Special emphasis was placed by the wom. 
en present on the physical inferiority of 
women, which Miss Hudnut tried to show 
was in itself an integral part of the whole 
movement toward equality. 

“Women,” she said, “are not necessarily 
weaker than men. Sociologists show that 
in some primitive tribes women are phy- 
sically stronger than men, and in prac- 
tically all, women perform the hard labori- 
ous work. We know ourselves of many 
individual women who are stronger than 
many men. We also know that many 
working women are able to carry double 
burdens, their jobs and home-making, 
something few working men believe them- 
selves capable of doing. Since emphasis 
has begun to be placed on the physical 
education of women, they are steadily be- 
coming stronger, performing feats once 
thought impossible for their sex. 

“Time and the ideal of strength for 
women, smaller families and independence 
will do more to secure physical equality 
than smearing the salve of restrictive 
labor laws on a wound but aggravated 
by the remedy.” 


News from the Field 


New York Branch Elects Officers 

RS. GEORGE F. LAIDLAW was 

elected chairman of the New York 
City Committee of the National Woman’s 
Party, to succeed Mrs. Joseph W. Dixon, 
at an executive meeting on April 8, at the 
home of Mrs. John Winters Brannan. 
Mrs. Marcus M. Marks and Mrs. Edwin 
Eder of New York City were also elected 
to the committee. Among those present 


at the meeting were: Mrs. John Winters 
Brannan, Elizabeth Selden Rogers, Mrs. 
John Jay White, Mrs. Lloyd Williams, 
Ruth Vandeer Litt, Mrs. George F. Laid- 
law, Mrs. Edwin Eder, Rebecca Hourwich 
and Myrtle Cain, former member of the 
Minnesota Legislature, who is visiting in 
New York, 

Mrs. Laidlaw recently presided over a 
meeting for members and friends of the 


Woman’s Party, held at the home of Mrs. 
Litt. Mrs. Anne Birrell Clark, Equal 
Rights representative in Albany, was 
honor guest and told of this year’s legis- 
lative campaign. Mrs. Rogers explained 
the proposals for an international conven- 
tion on the nationality of women which 
are now being advocated by Feminists of 
this country. Miss Hourwich spoke on 
the program of the City Committee. After 
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tea, motion pictures were shown of Euro- 
pean Feminists met by Mrs. Litt on her 
recent trip through Europe and of the 
Woman’s Party National Headquarters in 
Washington. 


Virginia Branch Holds Luncheon © 

RS. HARVEY WILEY, chairman of 

the Homemakers’ Council of the 

National Woman’s Party, and Mabel Ver- 

non, national executive secretary, will 

speak at a luncheon given by the Virginia 

State Branch at the Richmond Hotel, 
Richmond, on April 20. 

This luncheon, at which women from 
all over the State will be present, was 
planned at a recent reorganization meet- 
ing of the Branch. 

Officers of the Virginia State Branch 

are: 
Mrs. Robert Hudson, chairman; Elsie 
McGeorge, first vice-chairman; Mrs. Wal- 
ter Adams, second vice-chairman; Mrs, 
Hill Urquhart, third vice-chairman; Mrs. 
Percy S. Read, secretary; Mrs. William 
Somerville, treasurer; Eunice Gregory, 
publicity chairman; Mrs. M. J. Dewitt, 
membership chairman; Elsie McClintic, 
assistant membership chairman. 

The advisory committee is composed of 
Mrs. Roy Flannagan, Mrs. N. Addison 
Baker, Mrs. C. T. Norment, Mrs. Frank P. 
Read, and Mrs. A. V. McGeorge. 

The committee in charge of entertain- 
ment are Mrs. Thomas Y. Sydnor, Mrs. 
Charles Mosby, and Mrs. Frank Danner. 
Mrs. Ben Lowenstein is legal advisor, and 
Julia Jennings, legislative chairman. 


Connecticut Organizes 
PURRED on to greater efforts by the 
defeat of three Equal Rights meas- 
ures by the 1929 Connecticut State Legis- 
lature, the Connecticut State Branch of 
the National Woman’s Party has launched 
a campaign for enlarged membership to 
press for the adoption of the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
and for a more just treatment of specific 
Equal Rights measures in the State Leg- 
islature. 

Mary Moss Wellborn of Mississippi, 
who has been doing legislative work in 
Maryland and organization work in Vir- 
ginia, has joined Elsie Hill, acting chair- 
man of the Connecticut State Branch, in 
the organization campaign. 


Miss Hill and Miss Wellborn are ar- 


ranging conferences and meetings in dif- 
ferent Connecticut cities and towns, and 
have sent out a letter, which says in part: 

“The 1929 session of the Connecticut 
Legislature under full Republican control 
has defeated the three Equal Rights bills 
introduced at the request of the Connecti- 
cut Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party. 

“Those bills are: (1) Removing the sex 
qualifications for jury service; (2) pro- 


hibiting sex discrimination against teach- 
ers in the public school system of the 
State; (3) securing Equal Rights of a 
married woman with her husband to a 
choice of domicile, for voting, taxing, and 
all other purposes. 

“The object of the National Woman’s 
Party is- to secure for women complete 
equality with men under the law and in 
all human relationships. To that end 
there has been introduced in Congress the 
Lucretia Mott Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, drafted by Alice 
Paul, which reads, ‘Men and women shall 
have Equal Rights throughout the United 
States and every place subject to its jur- 
isdiction.’ 

“Our work for the State bills has 
aroused interest and support for the prin- 
ciple of Equal Rights which can now 
strengthen the campaign for the passage 
of the Lucretia Mott Amendment in the 
extra session of the United States Con- 
gress, which will open on April 15. A 
series of meetings is now being planned 
for the five congressional districts. The 
first will be in New Haven, the home of 
Representative John Q. Tilson, floor lead- 
er of the Republican Party in the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
Congress. * * * 

“Women can secure all Equal Rights 
in law, and thus deeply affect the oppor- 
tunities in custom, whenever they unite to 
do so, as we did for the single item of 
equal suffrage and political action. The 
National Woman's Party calls upon us to 
do this now.” 


French Senate Defeats Suffrage 


PON receipt of word from Paris that 

the French Senate had just refused 

again to consider woman suffrage, by an 

overwhelming vote of 175 to 126, Fanny 

Bunand-Sevastos, who is working with the 

Inter-American Commission of Women, 
issued the following statement: 

“Every French woman who cares about 
the dignity and destiny of her sex will in- 
dignantly protest the action of the French 
Senate last week in refusing to allow the 
question of suffrage for French women to 
be considered by the French Senate. 

“I think it is outrageous that French 
women should be the only women among 
the great powers of Europe to be consid- 
ered by their men as unfit for political 
rights. The Senate says we are to be 
denied the right to vote because so many 
men were killed in the war and that 
women now outnumber the men. Whose 


fault is this? Certainly not the women’s. 


fault, for nowhere in the world were 
women running governments which went 
to war. The ignoble and ungenerous ac- 
tion of the Senate will, I believe, compel 
my countrywomen to decide upon an 
energetic militant campaign which will 
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embarrass the Government’s position in 
this matter sufficiently to force a reversal 
of their vote.” | 


Carnegie Endowment for international 
Peace 


April 10, 1929. 


National Woman’s Party, 
21 First Street N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Madam—Miss Constance Carpen- 
ter sent me a few days ago some interest- 
ing literature relating to the National 
Woman’s Party, which has been placed 
on file in our library. 


Dr. James Brown Scott, secretary of 
the Carnegie Endowment, being interested 
in the work the National Woman’s Party 
is doing, examined all of these pamphlets 
and a copy of your weekly publication, en- 


titled EquvaL Ricuts, which Miss Carpen- 


ter included in the package. Dr, Scott 
has asked me to order a personal sub- 
scription for him to this journal, begin- 
ning with the first number of the current 
volume. Will you please send the back 
numbers and your invoice to Dr. James 
Brown Scott, 2 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C, Very truly yours, 


(Signed) M. Aticp 


Brazilian Women Press for Suffrage 


OMEN in Brazil are continuing to 

press for court decisions holding 
them eligible to vote. Brazilian Feminists 
maintain that the Constitution places no 
bar on woman suffrage, since, in prescrib- 
ing the qualifications, it refers to “citizens 
of 21 years or more.” The State of Rio 
Grande do Norte was the first to recog- 
nize women’s right to vote, and now there 
are five women mayors of cities in that 
State, and the women have organized a 
League of Women Voters. Bertha Lutz 
has been largely responsible for the spread 
of Feminist ideas and the interest of prom- 
inent Brazilian women in the movement, 
says the Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union. 

Outside of Rio Grande do Norte several 
women have been able to have their names 
enrolled as voters upon obtaining court 
orders, but the cases are rather isolated. 

Women have succeeded in registering in 
Minas Geraes, Espirito Santo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Ceara, and Bahia—but in these 
same States there have been instances of 
refusals, each individual judge handing 
down a decision according to his own in- 
terpretation of the Federal Constitution. 
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